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CHARACTER AND TALENTS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
DELINEATED UPON PHRENOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 


BY SILAS JONES. 





Original 





Tuat the physical organization of the brain, and the tempera- 
ment and proportions of the system generally, influence the 
manifestations of the intellectual and moral faculties — and that 
there are certain visible signs which indicate the inner man, is 
too generally believed, to require argument. It cannot but be 
interesting, therefore, to every individual who believes in the 
influence of physical organization upon mental manifestations, 
to know something of the organization of the distinguished 
men who have acted a conspicuous part at any period of our 
political history, but especially during the American revolution 
and the early days of our republic. 

An individual, when considered as one among millions, seems 
of but little consequence, it is true — but in view of the influ-| 
ence Which a great mind can exert over the opinions and conduct | 





of a nation, his importance is infinitely enhanced. The press} 





has become the principal instrument of this mighty influence. | 


These remarks were suggested when looking ata portrait of 
Mr. Jefferson, and reflecting upon his character. And I[ will not | 
deny that they were made purely under the influence of phre- | 

Those who believe not in| 
this new and much abused science, will not partake with me in| 
the pleasure these investigations have furnished to a few leisure 





nological opinions and predilections. 


| 
moments. This science has enabled me to look at a portrait | 
with new eyes, and to fill with deep meaning every touch of the | 
artist. As [looked upon the picture of Mr. Jefferson, it seemed | 
to stand out in bold relief, and I at once invested him with all | 
the powers of life, health, and meridian strength. The moral | 
indications first arrested my attention —I therefore dwelt upon | 
the general appearance of the head and face. ‘He was firm| 


honest, and benevolent,’ thought I, ‘ with but moderate rever- | 





ence and average self-esteem, and warm attachments.’ —‘ From | 





what do you infer this?’ it may be inquired. In the first place, 





if you look at the portion of his head which is immediately 
| 


high; this region embraces firmness, conscientiousness, and | 
I like to see a head well supported in this re- | 
gion. The head, too, continues large on each side of the centre | 
backward to love of approbation and adhesiveness, but is not, 


very full at the points a little back and a little forward of firm- | 


above and between the ears, you-will notice that it is broad and 


cautiousness. 


ness. Self-esteem and reverence were certainly moderate in| 
size, but at benevolence it appears quite well developed. Such) 
a man would not be likely to respect very highly the divine | 


night of kings, or titles of nobility, or even family dignity. — 








His conscientiousness and benevolence acting against these, 
and interesting him for others and for equal justice, would lead | 


him to adopt the principle of equal rights, and his strong love of great acquisition, so vigorous in acticn, so little inclined to the |} 


approval, combined with benevolence, would turn him toward 
But his destructiveness being | 
moderate, he would be a peaceable reformer, and political rather | 


the many and against the few. 


than military in his predilections. The religious views of such | 


aman would be characterized more by sense of duty than feel-| 


ing, and philosophy than faith. 


T . . ! 
Not only was his head Jarge as a whole, and his temperament | 


1] 


| eet ee j 
| outer corner at the point of order and number. He must have | 
been fond of arithmetic when young, and would have excelled | 
jin mathematics. 
excelled as a fluent extemporancous speaker — because his great 


precision of thought and expression, with no ‘very uncommon | 
| 





But I doubt whether he would readily have || 


Putting aside these things, however, for the present, I write this letter 
as due to a friendship coeval with our government, &c. 
He in another place regrets that political considerations had in 
some instances cooled personal friendships. 

But we must not pause to contemplate the virtues of a mere 


size of the organ of causality, would not permit him to utter | private and domestic character. I have no doubt but he had in 
|feeble arguments, and he could not generate rapidly such as || ample measure that beautiful cluster of qualities which go to fill 


| he would approve. What he would say would be short, pointed, |up the minor points of a great public character. 


|and to the purpose. 


But these are 


| qualities which may be possessed by your men of common 
His organization strikingly resembled that of Washington on || sense. His tastes for literature, science, the fine arts, agricul- 


| several points, but on two or three points they were strikingly || tural pursuits, &c., with his love of order, are no more remark- 


| dissimilar. 
| both of which were certainly smail in Mr. Jefferson. 
| duced a striking difference in their characters. The self-esteem 


This pro- 


of Washington gave to his character a military turn, and his rev- 
lerence prevented him from being foremost to inculcate the 
principles of revolution and reformation ; he was indeed no re- 
former in spirit. I forbear, however, to continue these remarks 
‘upon the Father of his Country ; I may proceed with Mr. Jef- 
ferson, without doing violence to those principles which he him- 


self inculcated. He was always in favor of free investigation ; 
I think, too, he was a phrenologist, both in spirit and practice. 
I have no farther remarks to make from a view of his portrait ; 
‘but 1 cannot but reflect how much of the destiny of a nation 
|may depend upon the peculiarity of character and organization 
| 


of a few — very few of the master spirits who wield the desti- 
nies of a nation at particular junctures. 


Tashi : . 2stee eyere }] : * ° a 
Washington had large self-esteem and reverence, || able in him than in thousands of other men —so that we will 


jconfine ourselves to a view of, Ist, the evidence of his great 


|| talents, 2d, his great firmness and conscientiousness, 3d, his 


| 
| 
| 


| small reverence and self-esteem, and 4th, his disinterestedness. 


| There are in every republic two great parties, the lines of|}| 


distinction between which may be as distinctly indicated by | 


| peculiarity of physical organization as by difference in princi- 


ples. We often find men ranged in parties, whose avowed prin- || 
ciples do not accord with their feelings. Not so with Mr. | 
Jefferson. His feelings and opinions, as avowed, accorded 


strikingly with his organization. 


| 


1. Of his great talents. —\ have already remarked that his 


1] ; , ; . 
|| head was large, especially in the intellectual and moral region. 


The admirable balance among all the organs, with predominat- 


|ing comparison, enabled him to examine, discriminate, and bal- 
| ance every part of a subject, so that his opinions, when brought 
| together, would be found to bear the mark of entire consistency. 
|For instance, he was, I may say, the father of the great doc- 


trine of the sovereignty of the people. To make this consistent, 


he would consider all men in office as holding their offices as a 


| trust from the people, and answerable to the people for the faith- 


ful discharge of their trust. From this he did not except even 


the supreme judges. To make the people qualified to be sove- 
reigns, he was in favor of extending the means of education to 
all classes. His mind was not partial in its views, like that of 
Cobbett, but enlarged, discriminating, and comprehensive. It 
not only sketched the outline in its fine proportions, but filled 


up all its details. Every object first met his mental eye in its 


|| due dimensions, neither enlarged by reverence or diminished by 


If this be so, an investigation | 


of his opinions and a notice of his acts, tested by the natural | 


! 


tendencies of his mind upon phrenological principles, would be | 
a great and extremely interesting labor. The time may yet} 


| come when men whoare before the public as candidates for the suf- | 


| 


| 
they will be referred to only for the purpose of recalling them 
to memory, and in doing it, I will select only such as indicate | 
the strong uniform bias of his whole life, and not regard any 
particular manifestations under very peculiar influences, because 
if there ever existed an individual whose opinions and actions 
carried the stamp of originality and individuality, it was the 
hero of Monticello. He has left his mark not only upon his | 


upon the destiny of man over the civilized world. T scarcely 


know where in history to look for another instance of an indi- | 


|vidual at once possessing a mind so sagacious, so capable of} 
| ‘ x y | 


use of brute force, so persevering, honest and philanthropic, so | 
! . . | 
|little blinded by time-sainted errors. He 


| loose from the past, and to have scanned the present and future | 


seems to have cut 
| without emotion. 


|force. The pole-star doctrine of his life was the natural equal- 


ity of all men in their rights and wants. With honesty of pur- 


frages of the people, may be canvassed upon the same principles. | 
As the acts and opinions of Mr. Jefferson are so well known, | 


In addition to all this, his position was ad- | 
’ / 
mirably fitted to give to his acts and opinions their greatest | 
y I 


itense as the solar ray. 


| contempt. 


He scems to have been fitted by his very organiza- 
tion to view both the great and small concerns of life with the 
single eye of truth; his conceptions were clear, steady, and in- 
Judgment was indeed the leading trait 
in his intellect, and in this he stood far above John Adams, 
His 


power of grappling with a new subject far excelled Washing- 


whose mental operations were equally rapid and intense. 


ton, whose feelings required time in which to subside, and 


whose reverence sometimes warped his conclusions. This re- 


'markable power of Mr. Jefferson arose from a preponderating 


|| comparison, large conscientiousness, and moderate reverence 


and self-esteem. These remarks must be so clearly established 


and settled in the minds of all those who have made his char- 


lacter the least study, that J will not spend more time on this. 
A : {| 
‘age, but upon his country —not only upon his country, but || 


| 


active, but the frontal lobe is particularly large, and fully devel- || pose, and simplicity and purity in his tastes, he was a most || 


oped in both the higher and lower regions. From his conscien- | thorough-going, inveterate reformer 
: | 2 g; 


tiousness, I should suppose he would have great love of truth ; 





and from his large perceptive or observing organs, with large 


| of his life not to pull down and destroy the rich, but to diffuse | 


‘intelligence and happiness among the poor and ignorant. He 


comparison, [ should suppose he would grapple with a subject was a leveller, but his desires were more to level up the poor, 


strongly, and sift the chaff from the wheat. 


more to the substantials than to ornament, though he would!) whom fortune had .smiled. 


have great love of order, and his productions would come from 
his mind very much elaborated, and with great force and clear- 
ness. His large eventuality and individuality would enable 
him to store his mind with an almost endless amount of know- 
ledge —and all in reference to method, and selected with a 
view to its real value. He must have been a most attentive ob- 
server, and the perceptive organs generally would be gratified 
by a view of specimens of the fine arts, such as painting, statu- 
ary, &c., and with clegant literature. 
his biographers say it of him, but because his portrait indicates 
it upon phrenological principles. See how large the central 
and lower region of the forehead is, and how full he is at the 


I say this, not because | 


He would look ||ignorant, and depraved, than to debase and destroy those on 


But this looks like eulogium —a 


|| kind of writing which [ dislike, and which Mr. Jefferson disap- 


| proved, and which is contrary to the scarching spirit of truth. 


| . . w* . . . 
idetails. This is fairly attributable to the organization already 
| . 
| described. 

Mr. Jefferson was a most kind and devoted husband, an affec- 


|tionate father, a warmly attached and constant friend. From 


} domestic considerations he twice declined a foreign mission. — 


| : . _ ° 
| parable daughter, inclosed in a morocco case, an affectionate 


|strain of poetry on her virtues. Beginning a letter to Mr. Ad- 





||ams, he says — 


| We will therefore begin our’ examination of his character in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| One of the last acts of his life was to deposit with his incom- | 


It was the strong desire || 


But there was another characteristic of his mind, as rare as it 
was valuable ; it was a habit of close, careful, and accurate ob- 
servation of nature at first hand; this laid the foundations for 
improvement by reading. Of himself he said — 

Tam never sated with rambling through the fields and farms, examining 
the culture and cultivators with a degree of curiosity which makes some 
take me to be a fool, and others to be much wiser than I am. 

Again, he said to Lafayette, in reference to studying men by 
observation the most effectually — 

You must ferret 
the people out of their hovels, as I have done — look into their kettles, eat 
their bread, loll on their beds under pretence of resting yourself, but in 
fact to find if they are soit. 


To do this, you must study them absolutely incognito. 


You will feel a sublime pleasure — benevo- 
lence —in the course of this investigation, and a sublimer one hereafter, 
when yon shall be able to apply your knowledge to the softening their beds 


| or the throwing a morsel of meat into their kettle of vegetables. 


In the following quotation you see the action of the perceptive 


| organs, and in combination with a regard for his country : — 


Tam an enthusiast — said he in a letter to Mr. Madison on the subject of 
the arts; itis an enthusiasm of which Lam not ashamed, as its object is to 
improve the taste of wy countrymen, to increase their reputation, to recon- 
cile to them the respect of the world, and to procure them its praise. 

Mr. Jefferson seemed to look strongly at the useful in every 
thing ; yet he was not selfish — his inquiry was, whether it 
could be of use to his country. When abroad, he was con- 
stantly in the habit of noticing the state of manufactures, com- 
He visited the 
farmers, went into manufactories and work-shops ; he ¢onsulted 


merce, agriculture, the mechanic and fine arts. 


with merchants — and whatever was useful was recorded for the 
benefit of his countrymen. In the sciences and fine arts he 


was equally assiduous ; whatever he could find important for 
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the etvuininenns of these, he cnibaianiadiil w letter to apron 
most interested in these pursuits. His biographer says of him, 
in relation to his college life, that his course was marked by | 
His habits 
were those of patience and severe application, which were aided 
by a quick and vigorous apprehension, a talent of close and logi- | 


constancy of pursuit and inflexibility of purpose. 


cal combination, and a retentive memory. Mathematics were | 


his favorite study, and in them he particularly excelled. To his 
devotion to philosophy and science, he united an exquisite taste 
for ge fine arts. 


For music he had an uncommon passion. 





reverence for existing systems, may - seen in the strong lan- | 
guage in which he has stated the real state of European 5 poli-| 
tics. 





The doctrines of Europe were — says he — that men in numerous asso- 


ciations cannot be restrained within the limits of order and justice; bat by 


| forces physical and moral, wielded over them by authorities Independent 


of their will. 


priests. 


Hence their organization of kiugs, hereditary nobles, and | 
Still farther to constrain the brute force of the people, they deem | 


| it necessary to keep them down by hard labor, poverty, and ignorance, and | 


| mitting labor shall be necessary to obtain a sufficient surplus barely to sus- | 


. His conscientiousness and firmness. — In speaking of the || 


conscientiousness of a distinguished character, it is not enough | 
to say that he was never convicted of any dishonesty, and lived || 
respected. We know that many men maintain all the decen- | 
cies of life, and discharge their obligations with fidelity. But | 
the feeling of which we now speak is blind like all the feelings, 


and is that which excites the intellect to the consideration of | 


actions in relation to the questions of right and equal justice. — 
Conscience is quite another affair, arising from an extensive | 
combination, of which conscientiousness is only one of the 
particulars. 
very great diversity among individuals who in the world’s eye 
In Mr. Jefferson this was remarkably 
strong, and pervaded all his opinions. It was one of the 
tion principles of his great doctrine of equal rights ; and acting 
strongly as it did, with very little reverence and moderate selt- 


In relation to the feeling in question, there is a 


pass for honest men. 
founda- 


esteem, he had but a faint regard for those artificial distinctions 
in society, founded upon ancestry, hereditary titles, the laws of 
primogeniture, slavery, &c. It was the injustice of the meas- 
ures of 
aroused them to resistance, and no man felt this injustice more 
deeply than did Mr. Jefferson. 


Declaration of Independence is full of the peculiarities of Mr.) 


The original draught of the 


Jefferson's 


the British parliament toward the colonies, which | coming on the stage of public affairs to perfeet what has been so well be- 


parliament, which he ‘termed abuse in the one, and usurpation | 


in the other. 

In another place he says — 

Ihave ever found, in my progress through life, that, acting for the public, 
if we do always what is right, the approbation denied in the beginning will 
surely follow in the end. 
tion for the sacrifices we are making for their service, of time, quiet, and 
good will. 

The qualifications which he required of an applicant for an 
office in his gift are well known —‘ Ts he honest, 
is he faithful to the constitution ?’ 
then capability, and last for attachment to our government. — 


He somewhere said, that in all his public life he never appoint- 


|| der of superior beings. 


!of book reading — and this they would say theurseives, were 


| execute it.’ 


; : : : ; | 
to take from them, as from bees, so much of their earnings, as that unre- | 
| 


tain a scanty and miserable life ; and these earnings they apply to maintain 


| their privileged orders in splendor and idleness, to fascinate the eyes of the 


| people, and excite in them a humble adoration and submission, as to an or- | | 


!To show that he neither reverenced or wished reverence for 
\| himself or any thing which he had assisted to form, we have | 
| his opinions upon the constitution, and the men who Samed it. 


Some men — he remarks — look at constitutions with sanctimonious rev- 


erence, and deem them, 
touched. They ascribe to the men of the preceding age a wisdom more 


I know 
It deserved well of its 


than huiman, and suppose what they did to be beyond amendment. 
that age well; I belonged to it, and labored with it. 
country. It was very like the present, but without the experience of the 
present; and forty years of experience in government is worth a century 

! they to rise 
from the dead. We had not yet penetrated to the mother principle, ‘that 
governments are republican ouly as they embody the will of the people, and 
Hence our first constitutions had no leading principle in them. 


Though we may say with confidence that the worst of the American con- | 


| stitutions is better than the best which ever existed before in any other | 


country —and they are wonderfully perfect fora first essay — yet every 


human essay must have defects. It will remain, therefore, to those now 


| gun by those going off it. 


| | Again he says — 


own strong sense of the injustice of the king and of | } 


| 


Let us not weakly believe that one generation is not as capable as another 
of taking care of itself and of ordering its own allairs. 


Again — 


Each generation is as independent of the one preceding, as that was of 


|| all which had gone before it. 


li is from posterity we are to expect remunera- | 


is he capable, | 
He looked for honesty first, 


ed a relative to office — not because he would not appoint a rel- 


ative under any considerations, but because he never happened 
to have an applicant who was a relative, and was also most suit- 
able to hold the office then to be given. He speaks with great 
indignation of an opinion entertained by some of his distin- 
guished cotemporaries, that a government could not be adininis- 
tered without corruption. We in short see that neither the 
temptation to gain the partiality of friendship — respect for rank 
— flattery — the homage of respect, or even feelings of com- 
passion — could weigh for a moment against his sense of right, 
and his inflexible determination to do justice. 

3. His deficient reverence. — Those who account for all pecu- 
liarities in disposition on the principle of habit, will find it dif 
ficult, I think, to reconcile this with the known peculiarity of 
Mr. Jefferson and his ancestors. Mr. Jefferson was, from his 
rank and standing, one of the aristocracy of Virginia, and was 
educated and associated with the aristocratic feeling of Virginia, 
where the law of primogeniture and entails had created an ine- 
less than that 
said that the whole 


quality in the distribution of property scarcely 
which exists at present in England; yet it is 
race of his ancestors, as well as himself, felt a sturdy contempt 
for hereditary honors and distinctions. 


‘It was,’ says his biog- 


rapher, ‘a strong genealogical feature pervading all the branches 
of the primitive stock, and forming a remarkable head and 
concentration in the individual who was destined to confer im- 
mortality He could not but despise those preten- 


are gained without merit, and forfeited without 


on the name.’ 
sions oe 
crime.’ At his first entrance into public life, he shew the spirit 
of reform by his attack upon the law of primogeniture and en- 
tails. He was a reformer of the first order. 
melied by any respect or attachment for existing errors, than 
alinost any individual of whom IT have any 
went foremost of 


He was less tram- 


knowledge. He 
all others, not so much in resistance to Brit- 
ain, as in the reforin of our institutions —so that the revolution 
should not prove a mere change of masters. His labors were 
more felt in the formation of our present government, than any 
where else. Instead of attachment, he had an utter contempt 


for existing governments in Europe. He was aware how much 


| 


a convent, putting harin out of her pow 


his own views were ahead of others with whom he was associ- | 


ated. 


The fact is— he remarked — at the formation of our government, many 
had formed their political opinions on European writings and practices — 
believipg the experience of old countries, and espe 


sive as it was, to be a safer guide than mere theory. 


How completely his mind was freed from any thing like blind, 







| not own something. 


| clare the law of that direction . 


He recommends provisions in our constitutions for periodical 
revisions 


The dead — says he — have no rights; they are nothing, and nothing can- 
The corporeal globe aud every thing upon it belongs 
to its present corporeal inhabitants, during their generation; they alone 
have a right to direct what is the concern of themselves alone, and to de- 
and this declaration can only be made by a 
majority. That majority then has a right to depute representatives to a 
convention, and to make the constitution what they think will be best for 


themselves. 


In all this, and indeed through a careful examination of his 


opinions as recorded in his life at every stage, I see neither the 


things, in the 


| 


manifestation of reverence or self-esteem, especially the former. 
This peculiarity of his organization, together with his large 
conscientiousness and active ideality, led him to see too many 
existing forms of government, wrong and out of 
joint. So far was he from a disposition to avail himself of the 
tendency of the many to reverence the fev, that he did not re- 


gard this feeling in others enough to keep him from errors. — 


| He reasoned well when he labored to establish free institutions, 


but he did not allow sufficiently for reverence when he applied 


| his principles to European nations, where reverence has been 


cultivated until it appears little less than a deformity. | 

At the commencement of the French revolution, Mr. Jeffer- | 
son was our minister to France. 
submitted to the assembly of notables by Lafayette, was drawn 
by Mr. Jefferson and Latayette jointly ; and the committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a projet of a constitution, procured an invi- 
tation to dine with Mr. Jefferson, at which a discussion ensued, 


and it was at last agreed to adopt the advice of Mr. Jefferson. 


The features of this instrument, which was the constitution of 


‘the king and qheen, as we know, in about three years. 


|| strong principle of obedience, and may be most easily excited 
cially of England, abu- | 


what Mr. J. Q. Adams calls a royal democracy, are well known. 
The legislative power was all centred in one body, in which the 
nobles, clergy, and third estate were, according to Mr. Jeffer- 
son's plan, brought upon a glorious equality ; and the king —| 
who was avery good but very weak monarch — was made a 
mere passive instrument. This ended with the beheading of 
And 
Mr. Jefferson attributes the failure, net to its being an imprac- 
ticable form of government, but to the despotic and disastrous 
Mr. Jefferson said — 


influence of one woman, viz., the queen. 


Ihave ever believed, that had there been no queen, there would have 


been no revolution. No foree would have been provoked, nor exercised. 
Asa imeimber of the national assewbly, Tshould have shut ap the queen in 
r, and placed the king 
investing him with limited powers, whieh I verily believe he would have 


exercised according to the measure of his understanding. 


It seems not to have occurred to him, that a government so 
feeble as to be liable to destruction by the caprice of a queen, 


was defective in its structure. Reverence we know is a-very | 


where there is the most ignorance. This principle had been| 
|| seized upon and used in all previous time, and it was still neces- 


sary to check ambition and mere physical force. 


like the ark of the covenants, too sacred to be || 


The declaration of rights, || 


in his station, | 


4. We ew vill now close our iia upon the deat Y of this 
|erent man, by observing that his whole life is characterized by 
| very great disinterestedness. 


{In all his writings he seems to 
| have at heart the good of his country and of mankind. He jn. 
herited a large estate, and he also received an estate by his wife 
— yet notwithstanding all this, it is well known that before his 
In his lat- 
ter days he exerted all his energies for the establishment of 


death he had become reduced in his circumstances. 


an 
university, and in this he seems to have felt more of trouble 


than in any other labor of his life ; and as it could add nothine 


|to his reputation, it furnishes the best evidence of his habitual 


and unqualified devotion to the good of his country. When in 
danger of being deserted by others, he says — 

I will die in the last ditch, rather than quit the field. Nature will not 
give another life wherewith to atone for the Omissions of this. P 


ray, then, 
dear and very dear sir, do not think of deserting us, but view the sacrifice: 






3 
| Which seem to stand in your way, as the lesser duties, and such as ought 


to be postponed to this the greatest of all. Continue with us in these holy 


labors until, having seen their accomplishment, we way say with old Sin. 


eon, Nune dimittas, Domine. 





MUSICAL MUSINGS. 


NUMBER IV. 

Original. 

AND HAYDN—THE MESSIAH — THE 
PICTURESQUE IN) MUSIC — OPERA — Mop. 


A PARALLEL — HANDEL 
CREATION — THE 
ERN COMPOSERS. 

Hanpet, with all his comparative simplicity, is my favorite, 

{ cannot but look up to him, with astonishment and veneration: 

his ‘ Messiah’ I behold as the purest specimen of sublimity 

ever displayed in the arts: and 1 can conceive of nothing, even 
in poetry, with any pretension to be considered its parallel, but 
the‘ Paradise Lost’ of Milton. The‘ Hallelujah Chorus’ may 
be esteemed the loftiest work of the imagination; the leading 

The full chorus of other 

but it is only Handel who 


conception is entirely inimitable. 

masters is often bold and elevated; 
has the sublime of devotion. Haydn is triumphant and inspir- 
but the effect of his chorus is only that of martial music. 
In listening to Haydn, you seem to hear the shouts of conquer- 
ors, proudly entering a vanquished city: 


ing; 


in listening to Han- 
del, the shouts seem to break from the clouds; from the tri- 
umphant host admitted to the presence of God ; and the object 
ol praise gives a character of holiness and purity to the har- 
mony. With Haydn, we exult, we reason not why. With 
Handel, we can never fora moment forget that we are prais- 
ing God. The rapid movements and quick transitions of 
Haydn draw the fullest admiration to the orchestra, and the 
The lighter passages in Handel are culy 
the varied note of praise, expanding only in proportion to the 
inspiration w! 


subject is forgotten. 





ich the object kindles. In one word, — every 
thing in Fiaydn is seen to be accomplished; and every deline- 
ation, if I may thus employ the word, is felt to be a 
blance. 


resem- 
Butin Handel, let what will be described or exhibited, 
,»—the trembling cf the earth,—the 
tottering of a wall, —the moan of sympathy, 
crucifixion of a Savior, 


—a battle, —a victory 
— the insults aud 
— the awful siiliness of death,— or on 
the other hand, the triumph of the resurrection, --the birth of 
the Prince of Peace, — or hosannas to the King of Wings, and 
Lord of Lords,--every thing seems to be deve at the com- 
mand of God himself. 

But I conceive it is not difficult to reconcile an admiration 
| of both these great masters, in as much as their music presents 
such a variety only as every art admits. Claude Loraine 
was no rival of Raphael — yet we stand with one on the sum- 
mit of the Alps, and with the other at the foot of the cross, 
| with like, —if not equal — astonishment and admiration. The 
recitatives of Haydn are, with scarcely a single exception, less 
bold, but better finished,—Jess abrupt, and better 
| for the former of the voice, than those of Handel ; 


calculated 
and ale sup- 
ported by a harmony more graceful, though not more striking 
and natural. Haydn, at all times, threw the fascination of 
melody over his richest modulations, and the whole effeet of 
his harmony resulted from conspiring 
melodious by itself. While, on the other hand, the separate 
parts in Handel were like single pillars from a temple, or sib- 
|gle stones from a pyramid. 


airs, each of which was 


If, in Handel, appear the beauty 
| of consistency, — in Haydn we admire the consistency of beau- 
ty. If Handel’s choruses and harinony might be compared, 


both in their formation and beauty, to mountains of ice, illu- 


minated by the sun,— Elaydn’s harmony would seem to resem- 


ble the most splendid chrystalizations— under the same illu- 


mination, in which one form of beauty has gradually encircled 
another, until the shape and beauty of the minutest part has 
become imparted to the larger proportions, and more command- 
ing figure of the whole mass. It is impossible, indeed, to find 
any thing in music,— placing his choruses out of view, — 
which can rival the sublime recitative of Handel, —‘ For be- 
hold darkness shall cover the earth, —— but the Lord shall arise!’ 
— Yet the opening of Haydn’s‘ Creation’ may deserve to be 
ranked second only tu this, and as surpassing every other at- 
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tempt of its author, in sublimity, and deep, solemn grandeur.|| not intrinsically able to resist the influences of an improving | scenery of the great timber forests, from which the Eastern 


The fall of the angels, in the first part of the same noble orato-|| public opinion. But the opera, under the auspices of Carl Von || people draw their supplies of lumber. 

rio, is a wonderful effort, and presents the most remarkable | Weber, and Rossini, with the aid of Catalani, Malibran, Pas-|| As the face of the county is improved, and the dense forests 
instance, in all Haydn’s compositions, of the characteristic ex-||ta, and Sontag, has of late years been quite another order of || on the seaboard of Maine give place to cultivated fields, — the 
cellence which has just been ascribed to him, namely, his|| performance. Weber is dead: he dropped from the very ze-|| climate becomes more variable, and the continual succession of 
uniform regard to his melody, even where he designed to pro-||nith of his fame into a premature grave, but a few years since. | heat and cold, rain and snow, mud and ice, renders the weather 


duce the boldest effect in his harmony. It is the most graphic}, 
musical description ever attempted; and it must have been 
produced in one of those moments of lofty enthusiasm in which 
a conception of surpassing grandeur flashes upon the mind, is || 
grasped and embodied in an instant, and a man pauses in ex- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The opera of Der Freyschutz, with its wild huntsmen, and | 
wilder scenes, — that of Oberon, with its fairy caves, and their | 
half-human inhabitants, — that of Preciosa, with its gipsey-mu-||and girds the coast with its belt of dark, towering evergreens, 
sic, and graceful dances, are the three principal relics of this vis but little affected by the storms and sunshines that diversify 
eminent composer. His last moments were occupied in pen-||the climate in the open country. Here the deep gloom of the 


at times, very disagreeable. The immense wilderness, how- 
ever, which extends far beyond the North Eastern boundary, 





ultation and astonishment at what he has himself accomplish- ining that touching waltz, so full of a pathos, so rich with a/|tall pine and majestic hemlock, and the thick branches of the 





ed. This passage, however, — if it had no other excellence, | feeling that cannot fail to impress it upon the very soul of the 
a - . Poe . } 
— could never be forgotten, as it gives the most striking effect |, hearer. J. F. 0. 


to the inimitable contrast which succeeds,—where the first | 
impression of the beauty of the world at the moment of the cre- | 


ation is described with such tenderness and grace, that the | 


most vulgar minds, as well as those whose taste has been inj) W4O REGRETS THE PUBLICATION OF MY VOLUME. || 


some degree refined, have felt every note, as it came from the| 
forms of living things, exulting in their existence—or as if) 
the author had borrowed the lyre of the morning stars, that 
sang the glories of the ‘new-created world.’ — The celebrated | 
chorus, ‘The Heavens are telling the glory of God,’ is un- | 
questionably the boldest conception of Haydn. Its harmony | 
has the most astonishing richness and variety, and the leading || 
air is almost unexceptionably beautiful. Yet it may be called | 
a chorus in theory only; for it requires the fullest choir of the |) 
finest voices and most refined tastes, —and no community of || 





any country can furnish a hundred and fifty singers, capable |! 
of performing it, —not well, — but even with a tolerable de- || 
gree of spirit, judgment, and correctness. By this remark 1)| 
mean merely, that the original conception of the author, and || 
that with which every one who feels its true beauty and force || 
is filled, upon studying, or hearing it, —can never be fully re- I] 
alized and carried out, and filled up, by the finest coabination |} 
of human powers. | 

There have not been wanting writers upon the beautiful in| 
music, Who have denounced what they are pleased to call at-|| 
tempts at picturesque, in the ‘ Creation’ of Haydn. Their ar. | 
guments proceed upon the trifling nature of the results produc- || 
ed by imitations, as unworthy the dignity of an art so refined. | 
The feelings awakened by the gradual developement of the}! 
work of creation in this immortal work are certainly far supe- || 
rior in their nature to those imputed by such writers to the ad- || 
mirers of what they call depietive music ;— and I cannot be-|! 
lieve that these objectors can have listened to the oratorio they | 
criticise, either with the physical or rational ear. Had they, |! 
we should have heard nothing like an imputation of an unsuc- || 
cessful imitation of trifling originals. They would have seen || 


with true descriptiveness of the subject celebrated. The Cre-|| 
ation is a grand panorama; its object was to impress the hear- i 
er with the realities it commemorates. Its author was engaged |! 
two whole years upon it, and gave as a reason for his absorp- \| 
tion in the task, that he meant it to lasta great while. He has'| 
composed a work which addresses itself to the mind in such a || 
manner, as to call up to the eye the landscape, as well as to the || 
ear the sounds, and to the conception the animation and motion || 
of the scencs described. Surely a beautiful thought, a fine de-|| 
scription, an impassioned sentiment, impelled upon the mind | 
and memory by a strong association with almost all the senses || 
at once, are more likely to become inseparably entwined | 
among the very fibres of the heart, than a cold, abstract descrip- | 
tion of the same subject, without the intervention of such associa- | 
tions. I pity the man who can utter such a criticism, while lis-| 
tening to the performance, or even reading the score of this! 
most splendid oratorio. From the commencement, — convey-|| 
ing the idea of primeval chaos, — through the gradual gather-_|| 
ing of the earth and sea, and the things which each contains, | 
into their several places, — the budding and blooming of the!! 
thousand flowers,—the cooing of the tender coves, — the || 
trampling of the heavy beasts, — the flowing of the gentle rills, | 
—the rolling of the mountain waves, — the bursting of light) 
at the Creator’s word,—angels praising God,—the noble| 
work of man’s creation, —the achievement of the whole, — 
up to the last grand and glorious chorus, —all is sublimity —| 
all is divine! and the whole soul of the auditor is wrapt in sa-| 
cred awe, as he follows the beneficent hand of his Maker in! 
its wonderful work, and is lostin rapture and adoration, amid | 
the blaze of glory into which he finds himself surrounded at} 
the close. 


But I am growing prolix,— and fearing that my readers 
will find it out, I hasten to the consideration of another topic of 
which I am reminded by some remarks already made with re- 
gard to imitative music. I mean the opera. When this fas- 
cinating amusement was first introduced into England, it is 
well known that Addison and the wits of his time denounced 
it as ridiculous. Yet it was fashionable, and has always con- 
tinued so, to the present moment. Formerly, the ballet and 
opera were connected, and the performances, consisting chief- 
ly of French or Italian adaptations, without much regard to 
the character, either of the drama or dramatis persone, were 








| one hundred and eighty-six pages! Upon the whole of its leaves we have | 





|spire-like spruce, mingling with the rigid boughs of the bireh 
jand maple, preserve a temperature of still, yet intense cold, 
| J 

|; which is felt only beneath the shadows of these forests. Far- 





*TO ONE || ther North, the wind sweeps unrestrained over the barren 

\|wastes of the polar deserts; on the South, a milder breeze 
\tempers the atmosphere with a more genial warmth. Winter 
oe Cae we mes: Oe here holds her empire undisturbed amid the sublime arches 


HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO CHARLES G. GREENE, ESQ. ‘and snow-crowned fretworks of Nature’s temple; here silence 


— || reigns, hushing the elements to a soothing murmur, above the 
Setginat ' slumbering energies of the weary year. 
| In these cold regions, Winter is the season for the most im- 
| portant operations of the inhabitants. The agriculturalist of 
the South looks forward to this period for a relaxation of his 
labors, and enjoys in the retirement of his domestic circle, or 
|| amid the pleasures of the social assemblage, the reward of his 
|| industry and the society of his friends;— but the lumberman 
|+must then nerve his arm for more severe toil, and collect all 
|| his energies to encounter hardships and dangers, from which 
the only relief is a short, but healthful repose. 
When this country was first settled, the chief dependence of 


| 
| 
{ 
|, its inhabitants for the necessaries of life, was upon the game 
{ 
| 
| 





I Fett that God was every where — 

His presence in the earth and air — 

That not the smallest insect’s limb 

Can move unless by will of Him — 

That not a world can roll above, 

Except by guidings of his love — 

That man, the noblest work displayed, 

After His own high image made, 

Is blessed beyond all else beside 

With Thought, the Mind’s eternal bride ; 

And, feeling thus, I wished to show 

All human kind how man may glow, 

And burn, and live with holy thought, 

When God’s rich gifts to earth are sought ; 

And, deeiming that the lowliest man 
Would best illustrate truth like this, 

I o’er the world my search began, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1} 


|| with which the forests abounded. Sixty years since, the moose 

or elk, the deer and the bear were as familiar with the wood- 
'|covered uplands, and fertile meadows, as the farmer’s flocks 
| now are with their luxuriant pasturage. Now they are found 
AeE ART CAR ay cayenne Gee. | by the most adventurous lumbermen existing in their native 


wildness in the uninhabited Northern territories; some of these 


| 
As I described, such things there be, | 
| men inheriting the Nimrod propensities of their fathers as well 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Though all seem folly, friend, to thee. 
O it were well for thee to look 

Thus into Nature’s open book ! 

There even thou, in sooth, mayst find 
Food worthy of thy grasping mind, 
And learn, amid its scenery wild, 
Soon to become a little child — 


||as their iron frames, make frequent incursions upon the haunts 
of these animals for the purpose of procurin g fresh provisions, 
||as well as to gratify their love for adventure. The facility 
| with which they may be taken,’ in a favorable season for hunt- 
||ing, is really surprising. About thirty-five years ago, a party 
‘lof hunters from the Penobscot River killed three hundred 
| moose in one season, upon the feeding-grounds in that vicinity, 
\| for their hides and tallow. Since this barbarous act, these no- 
|| ble animals have rarely visited near the settlement, but deer 
\iare still found occupying the uncultivated tracts that lie be- 
|| tween the different towns and settlements on the seaboard. 
|| The most favorable time for taking the moose and deer, is 
‘Ais anki a aad than nail || after acrust is formed on the snow which will permit a dog 

To prosper in this cheering task — j|to runon its surface. These animals break through in attempt- 
Though words of thine have'put my wealth, | ing to escape from their beats, and are soon overtaken and held 


That seemed so near, behind a mask, \|fast by the dogs while the hunter despatches them. Some 
And f now see my hymnings fall { : 
Like wasting flowers beneath a pall. | i ‘ . , 
But what is wealth of earth, to prize? |;level. The deer can then be taken in their beats as quietly as 
‘sheep in the fold, but the moose possesses so much sirength and 


‘| agility, thatthe hanter is often compelled to take a long and 


Such as our dear Redeemer saw 
While he declared his glorious law. 
O, were I sure that thou wilt read 
And love fair Nature and her creed, 
Those musings I would dissipate 
Which thou hast caused in me of late, 
In humble hope that thou mayst soon 
Discover God’s delightful boon ! 


{years the soft snow lies upon the ground five or six feet ona 


Give me the wealth within the skies, 
For that *t were folly to assail, 
| 


Since man cannot its value veil. weary chase, before he secures his game. 


! 
| 
1 
| 
RB Sepeny Se ae te Reew | ‘ D—n a sorry man,’ said an old hunter to a young city fop, 
| j 
| 
! 





My strains have led one mind to flow 


eat ‘ho was seated just at dark by the side ofa fallen pine, unc 
With joyousness and poesy, | who was seated just at dark by the side ofa fallen pine, under 


| which they had taken up their quarters for the night, with- 
: : : ‘|out food and without fire, after a long and fruitless chase of a 

* PROSE AND VERSE, FROM THE PorTFOLIO OF AN Epitor. — We regret that || ae . ; 
|| large moose. — ‘ A sorry man! if there is a thing on the Lord’s 


this volume has been laid upon our table, because we have a personal liking ‘ he . 
for its editor, and are sorry to be obliged to say any thing relative to him || earth I despise, it is a sorry man. This was all the commis- 


that may be unpleasant to his feelings. The Pearl, a weekly journal of | seration which the ha rdy son of the forest deigned to bestow on 
which he is the conductor, is a very pleasant publication, and a the complaints of the adventurer, who imagined himself a 
>it receiver: : . Fé Prose ¢ Torsa? o sins , 3 ny 
patronage it receives; but his book of Prose and Verse contains only 2 || creat hunter, having once shot a deer in a cornfield, which had 
very small modicum of sense, and that diluted sufficiently to spread over || ° i . re a‘ 
|| strayed from some menagerie. 
| . : ‘ : : 
The whole furest isnow a mere thoroughfare for the im- 
|mense operations which the Winter renders practicable for 
lakes, rivulets, open windows, evening air and cigars, all jumbled together |! procuring lumber, and these noble animals are not partial to 
in almost endless repetition. The volume is well printed and beautifully || the society of their four-footed neighbors which subserve the en- 
bound — nonsense in cloth, and folly with gilt letters upon its back. — Bos- || | . f The Indians als ttach li 
ton Morning Post, Dec. 29, 1835. || croac iments oO mem. 1e m lé - aiso attach a pecu ne 
'!eharm to moose meat in case of the violent fits of hunger with 


|] whieh they are liable to be attacked. It is quite probable that 
1 . . . 
|| they will be driven off or entirely destroyed before many years ; 
TRY, ; i ‘ ; ; ‘ ee 
LETTERS ABOUT OUR OWN COUN | thus we are in a fair way of loosing this fine specimen of the 
NUMBER IL | game, which was formerly the boast of the New England for- 
are ests. He is driven intoa corner and about to make a retreat 
iia from his last place of refuge in the home of his birth, or perish 


O, Nature, in sweet hymns to thee! 





searcely been able to discover one original, vigorous thought ~ one image | 





worthy of a fertile and glowing fancy ; it is full of moonshine, silver beams, 














Tus State of Mainein the Winter season, is not the ground |/like a true patriot upon his native soil. 

that would invite attention from a tourist in pursuit of variety | The most interesting frequenters of the Northern forest are 

still it presents many features of a pleasing character, for Dame || the carriboo ora species of the rein deer. These animals, 

Nature, in putting on her snowy mask, does not forget the || like the rein deer of Lapland, run in large droves, and resemble 

lights and shades, — if she has lost the warmth of her more || them in appearance and habits. 

sunny smile, and expresses in her most studied disguise, a|| They feed upon moss from trees, and the small tender twigs 

beauty and sublimity of which she can never be divested. which they obtain by pulling down the branches with their 
Icannot leave this interesting portion of our Northern terri-}|/large horns. In this they resemble the moose. Their horns 

tories, without some passing observations on the Winter || are not only of service in procuring food, but also assist them 
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in making their way through the underbrush in the thick) 
swamps. They throw them over their backs, their nose form- | 
ing a straight line with their flank, and the horns each side! 
like the run of a ship, dash the boughs from their bodies as 
they bound through the forests, ten or fifteen feet at a leap. | 
They are about half way between,the moose and deer in size, 
and from the peculiar construction of their feet are enabled to| 
travel through the forest with a facility possessed by no other | 
species of deer, over the deepest snow. When they run, their 
feet spread five or six inches on touching the ground, and fly 
together on raising them for a leap, with a crack which can be | 
heard some distance. They are so shy that it is very difficult: 
to take them, except in the same way that the chamois hunter 
surprises his game. Indeed they may be called the chamois | 
of the forest, for such is the rapidity of their motions that they 
have been the cause of many an alarming adventure to super- | 
stitious persons, who believed in evil spirits. On one occasion | 
several hundred of these animals, attracted by the level surface | 
of a small pond, took possession of its icy floor, and to the mu-| 
sic of their own feet, danced a splendid gallopade, not much to | 
the amusement of a party of lumbermen who had built their| 
camp near the spot. In the morning nothing was to be seen | 
of deer or men in that quarter. They had each made a safe | 
retreat in the night; the jumbermen under the alarming im-; 
pression that they had been surrounded by witches and horned | 
devils from the lower region, and the harmless quadrupeds to 
some distant feeding ground. 

The rein deer, as well as the moose, might be domesticat-| 
ed, and employed to draw light carriages, both in Summer 
and Winter. A gentleman in St. John’s, N. B., hada moose that | 
was perfectly tractable. He harnessed him in a sleigh, and 
found he was much preferable to a horse for drawing light | 
loads ata rapid rate. The rein deer are of great service in| 
the polar regions, but can never be profitable where the horse | 
can be used. Their flesh, like that of the moose, is very much | 
esteemed. | 

David Crocket’s favorite, the bear, although less numerous 
in this quarter than formerly, is still familiar and neighborly. | 
He has a great fondness for society, and frequents the borders | 
of the settled country, rarely duing mischief, and to all appear- | 
ance much pleased with the improvements of civilization. | 
They are avery singular animal, possessing the capacity of | 
existing three or four months without food, and still retaining | 
the faculties of life unimpaired and in full vigor. True, they | 
are afliicted with the fashionable complaint, the dyspepsia, but | 
they came honestly by it ; the whole race of ears having in-| 
herited it with their phys ical conformation from time immemo- 
rial. H 

They form themselves a soft bed in some hollow log, and lay | 
by for the Winter, probably nourished by the fat with which! 
they are well coated before returning from public life. The| 
hunters discover their dens by a little funnel-shaped hole in the| 
snow, from which their breath escapes in cold weather like | 
steam. A few punches with a pointed stick generally rouses | 
the gentleman, who is easily killed by a rap across the nose 
upon emerging from his lonely Winter quarters. The sable, 
also, from which the beautiful fur by that name is taken, is a) 
little animal that is taken in these forests in the Winter sea- 
son. They are caught in snares baited with tainted meat, | 
which is dragged through the woods by the hunter, sometimes 
twenty or thirty miles, from one snare to another. These | 
snares are about half a mile from each other, and the animal | 
follows the scent of the meat so readily that the hunter some- | 
times finds his snares have each a sable on his return. They | 
are very agile in their movements, as are all of the weazle| 
tribe, and are rarely seen while living, from the rapidity of! I 
their motions. 

But the most interesting feature which would attract the at-/} 
tention of a traveller exploring the Eastern forests, is the pie- || 
turesque effect of the labyrinth of logging roads, and the heavi- || 
ly-laden ox-teams winding through them, with the trunks of 
large pines, from the swamp tothe river. These roads have 
neither beginning or ending; they wind about in every direc-| 
tion, through morasses and over rocks which would be j impas- 
sable in the Summer Sometimes it is almost impossi- i 
ble to get to them, and it was often found full as difficult to get |! 
away from them. | 

Like the elk and deer in their beats, lumbermen can move 
very comfortably in their own roads, but on the head waters of 
the large rivers, if they do not take a sufficient supply of hay, 
for their teams, they must starve, as it isan impossibility for 
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season. 


the ox or horse to make way through the deep snows which || 
fall in those inhospitable regions, in severe Winters. Several 
years since, hundreds of cattle perished in thismanner on) 
the Penobscot River. | 

These operations are carried on through the whole extent 
of lakes, rivers and brooks, that are, or can be made accessi-| 
ble in the Eastern country. The dull crash of the falling tree, | 
or the more lively sound of the axe, now reverberates through | 
every avenue of the forest, and awakes the clear echo which 
formerly answered only to the melancholy howl of the wolf, 
or the signal cry of the Indian hunter. 





THE LONELY ROCK, 


Original. 
Natvre is eloquent; aloud to man 
She speaks with thousand voices — not alone 
Amid her deep sublimities, but in 
Her rudest haunts and least attractive scenes 
Her voice awakes an echo in the heart, 
Like long forgotten music. 


O’er a lone 
And barren heath my toilsome journey lay ; 
Mile after mile its changeless surface spread ; 
No tree — no shrub, but stunted heather, grew 
Along the weary waste ; no voice of man 
Nor man’s resounding labors met the ear ; 
And, save at times the wild fowl’s lazy flight, 
It seemed one deep and dead monotony — 
A palsied spot on Nature’s ample breast. 
O how the eye in such a waste desired 
Some object to repose on, Which might break 
The spell of sameness and of solitude, 
Howe’er mi-shapen, rude or horrible ! 


At length the horizou’s continuity 


man, and, lastly, to the lawyer, doctor, and divine. Aji of 
these, and many more in their turn, in common parlance are 
idenominated geniuses. And so ee are; what every body 
says must be true. The question is settled. “But there appears 
to be a nice distinction in the minds of some writers between 
| genius and talent, and here I would venture a belief, that they 
‘are one and the same. As your ingenious and talented corres. 
‘pondent ina late number finely expressed it, ‘Genius is a por- 
‘tion of the soul’s individualessence —an endowment of Heaven, 


| 





| . 
| possessed in holy trust for the elevation and solace of the hu- 


;man race. Though often perverted and united with evil, it is 
in itself pure and holy.’ All which expression may with the 
same propriety be applied to talent, some having one talent, 


|! some five, and some ten, or these different degrees of genius 


lanted in the human breast, for the cultivation of their pos- 
sessor. 

Shakspeare’s genius or talents led him to the stage; he cul- 
tivated them and became a ‘genius’ in that line. Byron’s 
genius was poetic; he cultivated that and became a‘ genius, 
‘Scott, at a late hour in life, found where his genius lay, and be- 
came the ‘Great Unknown;’ and here your correspondent 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 





Of level line was broken, and against 
The Western heaven, now glowing with the hues 
Of the declining sun, arose a dark, 


Fantastic outline, Which, ou nearer view, 
Appeared a lonely rock — sole object there, 
Suve the tired traveller besice it. 

Firm 
It stood, envelveted in moss, and duwn 
One side were straggling seen the Knotty rocts 
Ofa small fir-tree, stunted by the storm, 
Its head scarce rising o’er the rugged brow 
Of the supporting rock. 


That desert scene awakened! What a train 
Of images my fancy conjured up, 


What crowding thoughts | 
Peopling the waste ! | 
! 


And thou, I said, hast stood 
Where now thou standest since o’er nature’s face | 
The roaring, boiling waters of the flood | 
Burst in their irresistible advance, | 
And tore away the soil which veiled thy form, | 
Or hurled thee, in the wantonness of strength, | 
From some far mountain top, and left thee here : 

And many centuries since then have rolled, 
And storms have wreaked their fury on thy head, 
And the red thunderbolt innoxiously 

Hath glanced upon thy side ; and thou hast stood 


must beg to differ from Egeria, while he applies to Sir Walter, 
in its greatest force, the title of ‘genius.’ Volume after vol 
| ume of interesting matter may be the ‘ result of mere accuracy 


'!of observation and habits of close attention respecting the ex- 
|}ternal peculiarities of man and of the material creation ;’ but 


|if the stamp of genius is not deeply impressed upon the pages 
of Waverly, Rob Roy, Guy Mannering, The Pirate, Ivanhoe, 
Heart of Mid Lothian, &c., it must be looked for in vain upon 
‘the canvass of the painter or in the self-moving machine. 
The general, statesman — the lawyer, doctor or divine, may 
| acquire the title ofa great ‘ genius,’ by the diligent cultivation 


|!of his talents, if he has chosen the profession for which na- 








| ture peculiarly designed him. R. G. J. 
| ‘cides ieiillciciacatiicteiaiiasialaaas 

| THE TAVERN LOUNGER, 

| oem 

NUMBER XL 

} Setetes’. 

IN WHICH THE AUTHOR TAKES LEAVE OF His READERS. 


Earty in the morning I saw from my window the whole vil- 


lage up in arms, to go in search of Frederick. I thought there 


||} was enough of them without me, and pleaded indisposition. I 


saw the ungain person of the grandiloquent Boylus, on a large 


| 
| 
1 

Unmoved, unharmed by all, and still secure | gray horse, whisking by my window, and a number of others 
| 


Amid a thousand shocks, when nations reeled — 
Reiguing unrivalled, ay, and neighborless, 
Like some stern despot whom the laws of man 
Have throned above all fellowship — cut off, 

By rank and splendor unaproachable, 

From all the social intercourse of life, 

Which beggars may enjoy. Yet, unlike him, 
Thy throne is ’stablished ; thou hast not to fear 
The assassin’s dagger nor the headsman’s axe ; 
Earth in her latest agony shall see 

Thy seat unchanged. 


Lone dweller of the waste ! 
Hadst thou a voice, how many a varied tale 
Couldst thou unfold of those who in thy shade 
Have sought a shelter from the sun or storm, 
And made their curtains of thy rugged sides, 
Their couch of heather at thy mossy base, 
Asidonew! The robber here, perchance, 
Mas lain concealed, anticipating spoil. 
The wounded soidier, from his toils released, 
May here have halted on his homeward march, 


The hunter, in the eagerness of sport, 
By night arrested, may have sought and found 


Thy grateful shelter. And the tottering steps 


Of Age and Want perchance have borne their load } 


To thy unpurchased shade, and thou hast given 
What man denied —a refuge and a roof. 


Beneath thy rough projection, from the sun 
In part concealed, upon a carpet wove 
Of verdant inoss, and curtained here and there 


O what a subject for the painter’s eye — | 


To see the humble mendicant remove 


| 
| 

By creeping weeds and long, depending grass — i| 
ihe t 

1 


The tattered covering from his hoary locks, 
Spread his hard crust, his store of broken meat, 
And, stretching forth his palsied hands, look up 
And ask the Gov who gave to bless the meal! 


Such were the thoughts which pressed upon my brain, 


Till sleep o’ertock me, by that lonely stone. J. H.C. 


GENIUS, 


Original. 


Wnro, and what isa genius? The word is applied to a vari- 
ety of purposes — sometimes toa celebrated dramatist, as Shak- 
speare — then to a famous poet, as Byron—toa great novelist, 
as Scott — sometimes toa skilful machinist — then a painter 
or engraver — then to a military chieftain or a popular states- 





|| Tavern Lounger. 


| 
| 

And dreamed of scenes where sleep was less secure. ik 
| 
1} 
} 


with whom I was acquainted, and could not help reflecting how 
many fellows there were in the motley throng, who would de- 
fraud the inexperienced of their hard-earned pittance, wring 
| from the forsaken orphan her last crust of bread, over-work and 
stint the wages of the poor, round-shouldered laborer, and take 
‘every possible advantage, in the way of trade, of ignorance and 
childhood. Yet they were all ready, at a moment’s warning, to 
join in hunting down the more open, and consequently more 
honorable, highway robber. I was glad to perceive that Mr. 
Gray was not concerned in the dirty business. I saw him dodge 
his head into his factory as the cavalcade passed by, being very 
willing to escape their observation. 


| 
| 
' 
i| But our correspondence must come to a close, and you may 
{| 


congratulate your readers upon receiving the last number of the 
The truth is, that the Pearl is now regularly 


|| taken in this village, and I am knownas the betrayer of private 


|conversation and character. 1 receive no more invitations to 
| parties, and the young ladies treat me with great indifference, 


'and alas! ‘ who can stand before their cold?’ Tam about tak- 


| ing my departure to more sunny climes, and if I do not get en- 
| 


trapped by one of the pretty Quakeresses of Philadelphia, shall 
| be in Washington by the middle of next week, where I hope to 
}see and skake hands with your correspondent, 

|| have been read by me with much gratification. 


whose letters 
I have receiv- 
‘| ed the elegant litle work which you were so kind as to send 
/me, entitled ‘ You have done Whittier no 
| more than justice, but you are rather severe on Halleck —‘ the 
elegant satirist.’ 


Prose and Verse.’ 


Before quitting you, I will furnish a concise account of mat- 
oe as they now stand in the village. Your readers will re- 
|member that I left Frederick L———, 
| exti al situation. The whole village was in pursuit of him 


— whoop and halloo. 


the escaped convict, ina 


But after a long and unsnecessful 
| search, they returned crest-fallen to their homes in the evening. 
Suspicion had, in the mean time, fallen upon Margaret Farnum, 
| who was found standing like a monument of wo on a rock 
| three miles distant from the village, at the base of which was a 
| cave that had evidently been the abode of Frederick. J think 
there ¢ can be no doubt that this girl had been in the habit of car- 
| rying him food, and making his dreary habitation comfortable. 
| This is the seeret with which she would not enust even her 
jlover. It is quite probable that Frederick has got off safely. He 
| will, I trust, leave the and yet, from his daring nature, 
it would not be surprising if he sought an interview with Caro- 
line, when the present excitement shall have subsided. On the 


country, 
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a ‘ 
morning after Frederick’s escape, a carriage drove up to the 
door of the hotel, and a portly gentleman, of fine aristocratic 
appearance, descended from the vehicle, and entered the house. 
] need not speak of the scampering that immediately ensued, 
among hostlers, bar-keepers and servant maids ; nor need I 
say that the village doctor and one or two other chief men of 
the place took particular pains to show out, and look big, in or- 
der that the stranger might recognize some of his own caste, 
even in this obscure part of the world. But he did not appear 
sensible of their presence, although they talked very loud, and 
one of them said he wondered what the news was in the city. 
Except by involuntarily placing his hands on his pockets, the 
stranger appeared wholly insensible to the presence of some 
half a score of individuals of all sorts and sizes. Having order- 
ed breakfast, he withdrew, and was absent about ten minutes, 
when I was much surprised by an invitation to attend the ‘strange 
gentleman.’ I entered the dining room, and saw the stranger 
seated by one of the windows ina somewhat haughty position, 
and witha slight frown upon his brow. ‘¢ Mr. ———, I should 
judge,’ said he. 

‘That is my name, sir. You have some business with me?’ 
and I took a chair. 

He sat regarding me a moment, and I thought the sternness 
of his features relaxed considerably as he said, ‘ You are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Quarles?’ 

‘JT have that honor,’ said I. 
and I bit my lip hard, especially when I saw the start which the 
old gentleman made. 

‘He is no relation of mine, sir,’ said he haughtily, ‘ but he 
has referred me to you on a very delicate business.’ 

‘If the business is extremely delicate,’ said I,‘ it must be that 
you have applied to me for a knowledge of his character.’ 

‘His word may be relied on, I presume,’ said the other. ‘ You 
are sensible of the responsibility you take ?’ 


‘A relation of yours, probably,’ 


‘My acquaintance with Mr. Quarles was somewhat slight,’ 
said J, ‘ and as he left the village ina hurry, I had no opportu- 
nity to inquire into his history.’ 

‘ Left in a hurry!’ cried the old gentleman, and then paused, 
but fixed his eyes earnestly upon me. 


'ox-headed, greasy fellow in a salt and pepper coat and short pan- 
taloons, since which he has called twice at the cottage, and 
it is said that he brought her a jar of apple-jack and a quilted 
‘petticoat. It is also said he grinned at her once in church, and 
‘bowed like a Turkish sabre. John, the promising student of Dr. 
| Bolden, is at home with his mother. It is said that he barricades 
\the fire nightly, by stretching himself at full length before the 
andirons. 





His mother is desirous that he should get married. 
| Should any of your female subscribers be desirous of a partner, 
his mother would be grateful to them for taking John off her 
|hands, as it is very inconvenient for her to sweep the room 
| while he retains his usual position. Miss Brigham has been de- 
iserted by her sedentary swain—he and his lapstone having 
| suddenly departed. Since then she has had several lovers, 
none of which continued their assiduities long. Mr. Foss says 
The orator of the De- 


‘ bating Society has turned horse jockey.— He arrived in the 


| that she takes in courting by the week. 


| village last evening with two fine-looking horses that he had 
brought from Vermont, and made a great stir at the hotel, offer- 
jing them for two hundred dollars apiece. The horses under- 
| went an examination, and were proved not genuine. He then 
tried to get them off for thirty dollars, and ended by swapping 
| them both to an under hostler for a large bull dog, with which 
|he departed. 

I passed Julia White in the street yesterday morning. She 
blushed exceedingly and hurried by me with great precipitation. 
| Poor girl —she takes the Pearl,and cares not to see her con- 
| versations again in print. Parson White has seized upon the 
‘circumstance to convey a moral lesson to the damsels of his 
household. He says, ‘My children, if you have said or done 
jany thing that you would be unwilling to see exposed to the 


| of appearing unworthily in His eyes, whosces the very thoughts 
jas they rise in your hearts?’ 

| I understand that Julia ventured to make the following reply 
|—* But, uncle, you know that the Almighty knows how to 
| make allowances for our little errors and weaknesses — he knows 
|our motives, and will, at least, judge us with a righteous judg- 


| public eye, recollect that the all-seeing eye of Omnipotence has || times meft, and often resemble each other. 
|also witnessed those things. — Why are you not equally afraid || choose, for comfort, between freezing and roasting. 


away, will warm your heart, and warmth of the body follows — 
|a warmth most agreeable. Be resolved that all the misery you 
can prevent, you will, and resolving — execute. 

Keep your feet dry. Man does not, like other vegetables, 
flourish by constant irrigation, Summer or Winter. Study 
health more than comeliness in the adornment of the outer man, 
but never altogether neglect comeliness. John Neal says— 
‘ Dress a man up, and you give him clean and new ideas. His 
very loll is graceful or imposing; and he feels that it is so. I 
iterate Mr. Neal’s opinion—let the voice reach you, not as 
| from one having experience, but as from a sloven, in warning. 
|‘ The tailor makes the man,’ but he does not make boots. 
| Do not forget to keep your feet dry. 

Shut the door! At home, for economy of fuel— abroad, to 
| escape apocryphal blessings. There is no excuse for leaving 
'a door open behind you—you may be coming back—so is 
| Summer — but there is a chance to freeze before the return 
| of either. 

Keep a clean conscience, and a balance on the credit side of 

your ledger. Above all pay the printer. Toread a paper paid 

for in advance, is pleasure unalloyed — your own paper I mean, 
Stolen waters are sweet, but newspapers are not all water, 
| though some are milk and water. There is a consciousness of 
leisure, and an I-do-not-care-when-I-get-through feeling, neces- 
| sary to the enjoyment of a newspaper, which a borrower never 
| experiences. 

Avoid such out-door recreations as sleigh-riding. It is bar- 
'barous and Lapland-ish. Inever see a party whisked along in 
sleighs, sitting for frozen feet and ears under Jack Frost’s fin- 
| gers, but I think of a goose whisked through a fire to singe off 
‘her pin-feathers. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The cases are antipodes, but extremes some- 
There is little to 
Skate, if 
:you like; ‘coast’ if youare boy enough; throw snow-balls if 
|you have a friend you can pepper with impunity, but do not 
\condemn yourself to a sleigh-riding punishment, unless you 
| wish todo penance. Think of it. Packed in a box— the feet 
| still enough to stop circulation even in warm weather, the bight 
of the reins frozen in your hands, and the ends of your fingers 





‘Yes, sir—he left in such a hurry that he had not time to bid || ment. But it is altogether too bad for that good-for-nothing || insensible. Imagine the sweet nothings which you drop for 


adieu to his lady love —a pretty girl by the name of Farnum to 
whom he *— 

‘How sir! Farnum!’ interrupted he. ‘You astonish me. 
But sir, I bee, her given name, if you please.’ 

‘Margaret.’ 

‘Margaret Farnum! yes, sir — yes, sir — and do you believe 
that Mr. Q. was attached— honorably attached to the girl of 
whom you speak ?’ 

‘IT believe he would gladly have made a Quarles of her, sir.’ 

‘And why did he not do it, sir?’ 

‘ Because’ — replied I, ‘in this country, no lawful marriage 
can take place without the consent of both parties.’ 

‘She jilted him then ?’ 

‘No sir —I am persuaded that Margaret Farnum is no jilt, 


| Mr. ——— to hold us poor country girls up to the derision of 
| the proud Boston ladies, who have nothing else to do but to rid- 
‘icule us, and go to their theatres, and dress, and ride about in 
| their coaches, and after all are no better than we are.’ 

Mr. Gray shakes his head, and says I am a sad youth — yet I 
|| can perecive that he is tickled by the encomiums which | have 
| passed upon his wife, and is always very anxions to Lorrow the 
| Pearl when it arrives. He devours its contents very greedily | 
‘but he says that his scruples against sentimentality will not per- 
mit him to subscribe for it. I must now conclude, and wishing 
| you health, peace, and a clear conscience, bid you and your 

readers a final FarEWELL. 








but a girl of excellent temper and generous feelings. She was 
in love with an excellent young man by the name of Andrew 


4]—_—— 


While pronouncing these words I glanced covertly at the | 
countenance of my listener, and saw his eyes glow with some- | 


thing like exultation. I knew I was right in a conjecture that 
I had formed. 


‘So you think, Mr. , that the girl is an honest girl? 
Well, sir, is there any thing in Mr. Quarles’ character particu- 


larly objectionable ?’ 


‘ He is so mean a fellow that I wonder how you ever had the | Easy, easy, dear reader; look back to the head line — keep com- || 


misfortune to fall into his company.’ 


‘We can sympathize with each other, at least,’ said he in re-||to the comfort of the body, even in cold weather. Let your|| * 
|| heat be from without, from anthracite, bituminous, Lehigh or | 


If phrenologists on My loved friend, John, addressed me abruptly the other day, 
make dura mater, cineritious, and medullary, occiput, frontal sinus, 


ply, and laughing heartily. 
‘You must be the father of my friend, Andrew M 
said I. 





, 
? 


He acknowledged the relationship, and then said that the 
dentist had called upon him in town, and alarmed him consid- | 
erably about an unfortunate attachment subsisting between An- 


drew and a loose girl by the name of Margaret Farnum. 


KEEP COMFORTABLE. 


COUNSEL FOR COLD WEATHER. 





BY H HASTINGS WELD. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Original 





\|sort of terra incognita — unexplored by any save messengers 
|| with more teeth thantongue. Now that phrenology — 
| 


| Still harping on that theme! 
i 
| 


\| fortable! The warmth of rage is unnatural, and of no avail 


|| Liverpool—but keep cool mentally. 
| 
| 

||can you help it? and how can I? 

\ 

| 





|| Tint the commencemeat of the present century the head was a) 


|| your adored, freezing before they compass the two inches be- 
'|tween your lips and herboa. Think of the voice inwhich you 
||must bellow the amiable to be heard above the sleigh-bells. 
| Cupid’s arrows are fragile, and ill calculated to penetrate half 
|a dozen thicknesses of fur. Think of these things and do not 
i sleigh-ride and slay comfort. 
Do not stand out doors tu cheapen wood. The vender al- 
| ways has the advantage of you, and can stand untouched by 
frost while you freeze and thaw again. What you gain in the 
price you will Jose in the consumption of fuel necessary to re- 
store yourself. Do not cheapen poultry —cheapen nothing but 
ice, and never take that unless forced upon you. Keepa quan- 
tity by you, on your side-walls — it is charity, in as much as it 
‘compels sluggish passengers to gymnastics. 

Build no fire in your sleeping chambers. Plunge into a cold 
water bath in the morning.— Parenthesis. I would have no- 
body tempted to commence this practice in the Winter. 


| 


Have done wishing for Spring, and it will come all the soon- 
‘er. Take the pleasures of Winter as they present themselves, 
and do not forget the old organ with a new name, associativeness, 
Now, having like a skilful composer, brought my strain back 
| to the same note with which I commenced, I have done. Keep 
| comfortable ! 











THE BACHELOR'S REVERIES. 


NUMBER L 





Original. 





while reclining in my arm-chair by adying fire — ‘ Flozens stu- 


| 3 re p > > op > —e oe 7 | ee = an A m 7 
jand halfa handred other heathen terms, household words, how |' djis ignobilis otii? —‘ you must write something for the Pearl.’ 


‘For the Pearl?’ said I, ‘ why I cannot rhyme, and am no hand 


The Boston Society have discovered a new organ. They!’ atfancysketches and sentimental stories.’ —‘ You have altogeth- 
I must || call it associativencss—and among other things, it is the spring! er mistaken the character of the work; it only combines the use- 


confess that my indignation was considerably aroused at learn- || of fondness for society — large in geese, in sheep, in crows, in|) fal with the sweet,’ replied my friend; ‘write on some plain, 


ing the baseness and duplicity of Quarles. Alas! how many || 


men of gregarious habit, and in buffalos. Cultivate associa-| practical subject, suited to your years and experience, not star- 


such croakers there are in the world, who take pleasure in car-|| tiveness. Avoid solitude. Misery loves company, therefore) ing with the bristling technicalities of the theologian, or with 


tying bad news, and making a mountain of a mole hill! Why 
cannot men and women mind their own business ? 
ened Mr. M——— with respect to the character of Quarles, anc 
in the evening I took him with me to the cottage. Here Mar 
garet did herself high honor. 


I enlight- 


I believe the. old gentleman is 


,|| do not freeze alone. 
interesting than asingle figure. Keep warm hearts about you 
j/|and a warm fire, an easy, animated flow of conversation, tha 
-| your tongue chatter and not your teeth. Take in an interest 


almost in love with her himself. Andrew will return to his || ¢@0 afford it, but the Pearl at any rate. 


studies, and the courtship will be permitted to go forward. Tr 


the mean time I shall be far away, and your pages will not be 


ay 


|| to do with nothing black, but black diamonds from the Schuyl 


A group is much more picturesque and 


the indefinite reproofs of the sleek moralist, ignorant of human 
,|/nature and practical life, and the interesting relations of socie- 
! ty, but in a calm, affectionate way, and it will be well received 
-j;and do good.’ It was hard for me to withstand my resolute 


jing periodical — the Pearl for the Sest instance — more if you) friend, for he wnites much goodness of heart, with a strange 


|| pertinacity to every point upon which his mind is fixed. Such 


Do not agitate the slave question, or be agitated by it. Have | aman one rarely meets with. He is exceedingly metaphysi- 


-|;cal in his way —thinks he can easily refute Mr. Locke on sen- 


enriched by my Tavern Loungers. I do not wish to be tedious, || kill mines or the Peach Orchard. Conversation about slavery | sation, and personal identity, and infinity, &¢.—is quite seri- 
but there are some inferior characters of whom the reader may || will introduce the subject of warmer climates incidentally, and || ous in the belief that it is essential to the safety of our social 
like to hear, before I go hence to be seen of your subscribers no || engender envy of the very class of people the abolitionists would || and political institutions that we have a new system of mental 


more. It is currently reported, and generally believed, tha 
Susan Farnum has gota beau. She was kissed three times a 


a famous ring-play, held in the village a weck ago, by a large | 


t||teach you to pity. What do the slaves know of a thermomete 
t || fifteen degrees below zero? 
Remember the poor. A fire built by you in a hovel, mile 


1} 
r|| philosophy, and actually talked me to sleep the other evening, 


| 


in agitating the question whether virtue is founded on utility, 
Images of exquisite 


| 
s|| and yet he has the very soul of the poet. 
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beauty and tenderness at times come from him in fine language | 
and melodious numbers, as though he had caught one of the| 
muses, and stolen a feather from her wing, and taste and ele- 
gance had taken up their abode in.his mind: He read me the} 
other day some affecting little pieces, all fresh with the dews | 
and fragrance of Parnassus, and before his countenance had |! 
ceased beaming with poetical inspiration, threw out a profound | 
remark on the absurdity of ascribing purely rational ideas to| 
He wanders about the classic mountas familiar and || 
easy as a child about his play-ground, and drinks of the waters | 
of Helicon as the natural element of his spirit. 





sensation. 


But there is another feature in my friend’s character which | 
has knit me to him with cables of perdurable toughness. It is| 
its perfect simplicity. He is as playful and artless as an infant. | 
This oneness of thought and feeling, this carrying up the emo-| 
tions of childhood into manhood, is one of the chief elements| 
of genius, and the most pleasing developements of the mind. 

The child is father of the man, 


And I would wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natura) piety. 


The man of true genius and feeling is not stern and artificial | 
and affected in his manners. He may be so at times, while, 
like an actor on the stage performing a part, but it is not natu- 
ralto him. He is even constrained while he mingles with the 
world, and the diffidence, and strugglings, and awkwardness of 
aman of genius are only his often unsuccessful attempts to! 
bring himself down to a ievel with his company, in his thoughts 
and feelings. He cannot be broken by the mechanism of soci- 
ety. He cannot be cast into the mould of custom and be one!) 
of an unvarying multitude. Sick of the stale realities of life, || 
with the same everlasting round of common cares, and duties, || 
and pleasures, he wanders in a path ‘untravelled by the sun,’| 
and which the vulture’s eye has not seen, and contemplates the 
image of perfect excellence, and beauty and loveliness. He is 
called eccentric, not because he wanders from his sphere —not || 
because he disobeys the laws of mind, and represses the impul- | 
ses of nature, but because he wanders from the world’s sphere | 
— departs from the hacknied manners of life, and revolves in || 
sacred harmony around the origin] source of perfection and || 
beauty, and ‘ attunes his spirit to finer issues.’ 











Tam heartily tired of the cant phrase about the fictions of | 
poetry, and one man’s having a metaphysical turn, and another | 
a poetical turn. There is no fiction in true poetry. It is pro-| 
found, living truth. It is the true philosophy of the mind. It}! 
is a delineation of the finer affections and instincts of our na- || 
ture, unseen in the haze and grossness of this world’s atmos- || 
phere, unpractised by the busy throng in their lust for wealth, || 
and deadened by the materialzing influences with which we || 
are surrounded. I look upon a good poet as a good metaphy- || 





| then carefully deposited in a glass jar of water, and placed in 


bunch of flowers —‘ there ’s as beautiful a nosegay as was ever | 
culled in Germantown.’ —‘’T is very pretty,’ replied the person | 


jaddressed. ‘ Pretty! pretty, indeed, Master Maxens ; why it’s | 


perfectly splendid ;’ and obviously displeased at the apathy | 
of her visiter, the tidy damsel drew a chair to the table, and | 
began to arrange the flowers with a dexterity which proved | 
her an adept in the business. Had the young man observed | 
the expression of a countenance with which he was perfectly 
familiar, he would have read there indications of a saddened | 
resolution, and perchance have been induced to conciliate his | 
half-vexed friend by bestowing warmer praise on her newly 
gleaned treasure; and had her benevolent eye vouchsafed one 
inquiring glance, she would have forgotten her trifling disap- | 
pointment, in sympathy for the obvious sadness of the youth. | 


But his eyes were turned thoughtfully toward the wall, and hers || 


bent in forced attention upon her task. | 

Miss Rebecca Kesselberg, or Aunt Beckey, as she was fa-' 
miliarly called, occupied, during the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, one of the low Dutch houses which, scattered along on 


each side of the road, to the distance of about two miles, con- |) 


stituted the village of Germantown, one of the most interesting 
of the early settlements in Pennsylvania. Every pedestrian | 
who could lay claim to the least affinity with garden influen- 
ces, involuntary paused in treading the long street, to admire 
the order, or gaze curiously at the exotics which distinguished 
the parterre that fronted Aunt Beckey’s mansion. The leisure | 
which single life affords, combined with no inconsiderable de- 
gree of good taste and honest pride, were the chief causes as- 


|signed by the more intelligent neighbors, for Miss Rebecca’s 


success in gardening. But there was another ground of dis- | 


tinction infinitely more valued by herself, and reverenced by || 


those about her. 
was known to maintain a voluminous correspondence with her 
friends in Germany, and to sustain long discussion with every | 
head man in the settlement. 
without literary pretensions. And the bond of congeniality be- 
tween her and Master Marcus originated in the well-establish- | 
ed fact that he was the most thoughtful and poetic youth in the’ 
neighborhood. Aunt Beckey made it a point of conscience to 
patronize genius. 


She possessed a score of valuable books — 


The last flower was duly arranged in its appropriate posi- 
tion, and with threads of dry grass the bunch was secured, and 


the centre ofthe table. ‘It ’s the finest one you ’ve had yet, 


Master Marcus,’ said Aunt Beckey, gathering up the leafy frag. || 


‘Do youthink so?’ inguired || 
‘ : || nature, Aunt Beckey. 


ments and throwing them aside. 
the young man. She was startled at the solemn tone in which 
he put so simple a query, and surveyed him anxiously. ‘Why!} 


| Marcus,’ she resumed in a kinder tone, ‘so you ’re not so well 


In a word, Aunt Beckey was not || 


— . . 1} . ee ° | 
sician. Accordingly, I have my Shakspeare, Milton and Cole-|| to-day ?’—‘ As well as usual,’ he replied, and rising hastily, || j 2 
“ ; ~’ || then to write such regretful verses as these when the strange 


ridge on the same shelf with Locke, Tucker, &c., and certainly | was about to take the nosegay, when Aunt Beckey arrested his | 


. : : . : : . > | 7 
so far as a correct delineation of the active principles and feel-|;}arm. ‘Stop, stop, my young friend; I’ve a word to say. Do) 


ings are concerned, Shakspeare must be preferred to Locke or || not pass half the night at the cave, but hasten home before the 
Brown. It is quite amusing to hear of metaphysicians talking|| dew falls, and come earlier to-morrow evening. I ‘Il do my 
about ‘ progression,’ the aspirings of the mind above its present || best to serve you as well; Ziph shall go to the woods and bring 
condition, and our inherent notions of infinity, right and wrong, || in some wild flowers in the afternoon, if you will.” —‘You ’re | 
and perfection, &c. Why all these things are found in our best || very kind, Aunt Beckey, but this is my last bunch. Thanks for | 
poetry, not drawn out in dry, abstract propositions, but colored || the many and the beauteous bouquets you have so often gather- | 
and illustrated by all that is beautiful, and grand, and lovely in | ed for me. 
human life, and in the works of nature. That is sound mental |} from the jar, ‘it 7s uncommonly rich — and it should be — it is! 
philosophy which finds in the world around us, corresponden- || the last!’ His friend took froma drawer a thick and heavy 
cies to the principles and passions of our nature. Poetry is|| bound volume, which a connoiseur in such matters would have | 
only philosophy pictured —I had almost said, philosophy alive. || identified as of Leipsic origin. ‘ Now, Marcus,’ said she, ‘you 
My friend John is mightily taken with Cousin’s Review of | Shall not go till you write in my tablets. Long enough I ’ve! 
Locke’s Philosophy. He thinks as he isan eclectic philosopher, || 2 Put off with your old plea, the want of a subject. You ’ve 
that he must take a leaf or two from every brow, to form al|#t one now. I’ve furnished you with Floral tributes, asking 
beautiful and unfading laurel for himself. So one metaphysi-|| 20 qWestions, for half the Summer, and I was always determin- 
sician reviews and explodes the system of another. But who|| ¢4 you should thank me in rhyme. So, sir, sit down; remem- 
can detect an error in the rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, and || P€t You ’re a prisoner for halfan hour. May Erato bless thee.’ 
the hymn on Mount Blanc, or who ever dared to deny that}| So saying Aunt Beckey disappeared, and Marcus heard her 
Shakspeare is not true to nature, or Milton in his description of ||5!1P the bolt as she departed. Within less than a minute of the | 
Eve in the garden of Eden? Says the eloquent Madam De|| prescribed time, the impatient lady re-entered her little parlor. 
Stael —‘ But the noon of midnight has arrived, my lamp burns'| The imprisoned bard was no longer visible, and the open win-| 
dimly, and I am reminded by a more convincing argument || 40W revealed the mechod of his egress. The nosegay had also, 
than philosophy can give, of the perishable nature of human|| Y@”ished. ‘A pretty trick this!’ she murmured, approaching 
things, and the loneliness of my condition.’ || the table; but to her delight, the new leaf of her cherished vol- 
|}ume was half covered with the small, neat characters of her | 

protege’s chirography. She sat down by the window and read 
the following effusion. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


THE INVALID. 
A TALE OF THE WISSAHICKON, 


BY EDGAR HOPEDALE, 





THE LAST BOQUET. 


THERE ’s sadness in your bloom to-night, 
My freshly-gathered flowers, 
As though you conscious emblems were 
Of happy by-gone hours: 
L Your fragrant breath floats heavily ; 
THE BOQUET. | Each leaflet seems to say — 
In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly artist, ener with Rizy-qreven tines — 
With which thou paintest nature’s wide spread hall, ee ee tage? 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all! 





Original. 


The drops within your chalices 
Seem tears ye shed for me, 

O’er hopes that like you clustered once 
In glad fraternity ; 





‘ Tuere, Master Maxens,’ said Miss Rebecca, entering the front! 
room of her cottage, and displaying a large and variegated! 








And now, when I look at this’— lifting the flowers || 


But ye are destined to a shrine 
Where ! no more can lay 

My Floral gifts, and to it now 
T bear my last boquet. 


When deeply in your buds ye slept, 
I culled with heart-felt glee 

Your gay compeers, the elder born, 
And twiued them merrily. 

To speak what flowers were made to tell, 
And what they best can say — 

The olden charm bides not with you— 
Ye are Love’s last boquet. 


While winding down our pilgrim path, 
Through this dim vale of care, 
With rapture deep and beaming eye, 
We trail each new parterre, 
Where buds of hope and half-blown joys 
Are blending — bright array ; 
Delighted there we pluck and bind, 
Till Pleasure’s last boquet. 





O when each flowery nook is gleaned, 
And nought remains to wreathe 
But shrubs all wild and flowerless, 
That no sweet odors breathe — 
Unto perennial fields Id ily, 
Through upper gardens stray, 
To tread again no desert track, 
Nor cull a last boquet. 


The lettered florist assumed a thoughtful attitude after pe. 


rusing this contribution to her ‘tablets,’ 


as she classically de- 
| nominated her little collection of original miscellanies. 


Doubt- 
less a more ambitious poetaster than was Marcus, if permitted 
ito behold this effect of the impromptu, would have ascribed it 


ito the half-pathetie tone of his music. ‘It’s not in human na- 
ture,’ at length ejaculated Aunt Beckey. ‘ You don’t know 
that,’ said one suddenly at her elbow ; and looking up she de- 
scried the well known countenance of Doctor Dilback, who had 
noiselessly approached the open window and observed her ab- 
straction. ‘There are more things in that heterogeneous com- 
| pound, let me tell you, Aunt Beckey,’ he continued, ‘than most 
people are aware of; it is mighty easy to divide a man as you 
would a water-melon, and call the rind his body, the pulp his 
'soul and the seeds his ideas — some black, some white and some 
piebald ; but you can’t make such short work with him. Reg- 
ister the course and phases of a little cloud, follow the ramni- 


|| fications of a single bubble through a billow — work out the 


| whole geometry ofan insect’s web; but think not to detect the 
minute principles of human nature. Every thing is in human 
What is it your fancy has just cast out 
so unceremoniously ?’—‘ Why I say, doctor, that it is n’t in 
human nature, in young hitman nature, especially, to carry 
, flowers toa stern old hermit every evening for months, and 


devotion is suspended.’ The doctor glanced over the page 
and burst intoalaugh. ‘Really, Aunt Beckey,’ said he, ‘yon 
| simple boy of thine would prove a better diviner in the court of 
| Cupid’ — pointing to Ziph who was strolling toward the col- 
|lege with a stare of vacant admiration. ‘Do you think so sen- 
sible a lad as Mareus would throw away posies upon the old 
| unsocial cave-dweller?) Why the lad ’sin love. But excuseme, 
{Aunt Beckey, elderly single ladies do n’tsee into these things, 
Itis n’t in human nature; ha! ha!’ —‘ Perhaps, sir, since you 
|know so much more than I of my own kith and kin, you ’d con- 
descend to mention who,has enamoured Cousin Mareus.’ The 


| doctor adjusted his trusty hat, deliberately buttoned his scanty 


upper garment, grasped his heavy cane, and as he strided away 
| with an air of contempt, looked over his shoulder, and half 
| whispered to the indignant maiden, ‘ Mary Logan, to be sure.’ 
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La Somnampea.— This favorite opera has continued to at- 
| tract large and highly intelligent audiences during the week. 
| Its music appears to be more and more admired as it becomes 


|| more familiar, and its frequent repetition does not satiate. We 


: i 
|/never knew of any performance which gained so much by fre- 


| quent recital. 

There is little use in minutely criticising the dramatic prop- 
erties of La Somnambula, for the plot and dialogue are mere 
We think 
that there has been too much carping in some prints — too 
much of small talk about little faults, and a great deal too much 
|stress laid upon the peccadillos in the part of Mr. Andrews — 


|threads on which the gems of music are strung. 


la great deal too much censure of that gentleman, too — as if 
Alessio were his creation— as if he wrote the dialogue. It is 
well known that the actors are not allowed to alter the dialogue 
of authors, and we know that Mr. Andrews has not introduced 
any thing which is not set down by the author: — we have 
heard that his personification of Alessio has been the best evet 





. 
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eee , 
witnessed ; and sincerely do we believe that Mr. Andrews has 
done every thing in his power to give success to the piece. This 

zi ’ — . ea || 
Jeads us to remark that we ought to be very careful in our strict | 
ures generally upon the personations of actors — careful to draw | 

5 ” > 

the line between the author’s and actor’s department. It must 
be no unpleasant task for any one to take the meagre 


surely 
a drama, in order to represent what, perhaps, an au- 


portions ot 


thor never conc 
s and silly aside-speeches ; and we are of opinion that Mr. 


ws has about as much of this to do as any gentleman on 


eived —to make character out of witless sen- 


tence 


Andre 2 : : 
the Tremont boards. That he often succeeds, is a credit to him 


_that he sometimes fails, is and should be no disparagement ; 


for when an actor has to become, night after night, a creator of 
character, we cannot wonder at an exhaustion of stock. 











Exectioxy Day. — The members of the Senate and House of| 
Representatives came together at the State House on Wednes- 
day last. After the choice of speaker and the transaction of 
ouune other preliminary business, the governor and council, 





with the members of both houses, proceeded, under the escort |) 
of the Independent Company of Cadets, commanded by Col. | 
J. M. Fessenden, to the Old South Church, and listened for two | 
hours to the services of the occasion. The sermon was deliv-| 
ered by the Rev. A. Bigelow of Taunton, and contained some | 
strong passages — mingled with much frivolous remark. It | 
was any thing but a sermon, and was not a little unclear and de- 





clamatory ; it was too fervid and long for the occasion, and 
though, in print, it may appear well, it was but poorly assisted 
by the elocution of its author. 

“The Independent Company of Cadeis were invited to dine 


after the services with the governor and council, at the State 


House. The scene was a happy one, and was made peculiarly | 
pleasing by a neat and pertinent valedictory address, from the 
governor, to the Cadets, 
and the afternoon passed off apparently without a single feeling 


| 


Compliments were reciprocated, 


of uncheerfulness. 


{ 











Arpitavse AT THE Turatre. — It is a frequent remark 


among foreigners, that the audiences of our theatres display a|| 
. 4 | 
strange coldness even during the progress of some of the best}; 


exhibitions of histrionie talent — that the best efforts of the || 
vocalist are answered with an apathy, which, if not chilling, is 


far from cheering. The remark is true, though it must not be || 
supposed to imply that our people do not feel. We are a calcu-| 


lating, meditative people — guided by maxims and rules to a! 
considerable degree ; and have, even in our amusements, allow- |, 
All this has contributed | 
to make us indifferent to do justice to many of the excellent} 
We feel that we must not) 
extend applause to an actor, unless fashion abroad sanctions, er |; 


ed our general habits to influence us. 
perforiuances which we witness. 


general scutiment at home sustains us. Hence our stock actors | 


become taine and frigid, after they have been on the stage a few 


years ; they fail, not on account of any want of power or know- 
ledge in their profession — for of course they have been grow- 


ing with their growth — but rather because that stimulus which 
they at first received — applause — is taken away ; a stimulus, 
which ought to be as lavishly bestowed as good taste will per- 


mit. We are manifestly unjust to our actors, when we take 
our place before them, with the assurance indicated in our hab- | 
its that we expect them to play to the extent of their powers 
Without any assistance from us. Is it to be supposed that any | 
man would take much pains to impersonate before a multitude 
of statues or mummies? Precisely similar is the situation of 
him who has been on our stage for a year. He reecives no ap-| 
plause for his efforts — he must be contented without, and allow | 
the star that rules ascendant to receive what little the audience | 
may have to spare. | 


If the business of star-building is to be lessened in any way,| 
. : e j 
it must be by an earnest disposal of our palms whenever stock | 
actors merit applause — it must be through a watchfulness on | 


our part to detect good playing. 





We know not yet the capabili- 
ties of any actor in our city — why should we not, then, do our | 
part of duty, and give each and all a fair trial? Let us despise | 
that unclassical, and we trust not very fashionable opinion lately | 
uttered by a blase, that gentlemen in the boxes should not ap-| 
plaud — and remember those staunch leaders in taste and letters 
who took their seats in the theatre during the last century for 
the express purpose of giving genius that direct reward which | 
they well knew was necessary to its sustenance. When this is | 
done, fairly and fully, we shall have less complaint about the | 
degradation of the drama, and the meagre talents of actors. — 
Encourage all men. 








Ovttinrs or Purrnotocy. Boston: Marsh, Capen and 
4yon. — A primer for beginners — and one of the best we have 


I 


seen among the abridged compilations upon the subject. Since | 
itis determined that phrenology shall become an indispensible 
branch of education, it is as necessary that the approach to it 
should be simplified, as that to any other science. It is well | 
treated, and made more interesting than one would suppose pos- | 
sible in so small a space. 


| 


i 


| ciate it. 


|I took vehicular conveyance to your city the other day, with 


Seve ee 
until next Spring. 


| 


Mr. Ep:ror:— So, you have raised the price of the Pearl to| Tue Dearu or Porrs. — Perhaps we may not know why it 
five dollars. 
the old price, it always seemed to me I was guilty of a sort of) feeling of lamentation for the decease of a poet. We notice the 
literary swindling upon you. I had the unsatisfied feeling of a || circumstance for a moment — meditate on the genius and worth 
conscientious man who is sensible he has made too good a bar- ‘of the departed bard, and then consign him and his works for a 
This want of re- 


[ am glad of it, for, while reading the Pearl at||is, but we are certain of the fact that there is seldom a very deep 


gain for the interes: of the other party. 
erty at its proper value, if you would have others rightly appre- 


Prize your own prop-||time, at least, to the tomb of forgetfulness. 


gret, may proceed from the impression, which reigns within us, 
that the poet is of more heavenly origin than other mortals — 
Are your good Boston folk a’? ‘ gane daft’ after the musical || that his feelings and felicities are more nearly connected with 


| . 4? . 

|the world of eternity than that of time — that the bard is more 

| 

| , . : 

intent to transact business after seeing the opera. Iwas on my|| mortal, and that we suppose him gone to the home for which, 
‘ y | ’ 


return before I remembered my ostensible reason for the jour-|| during his sojourn among us, he so often frequently and fervid- 


trio— the Woods and Brough? If they are, I cannot wonder. 





truly a lover of things sacred than secular or earthly — while 


ney — so completely did ‘ La Somnambula’ put every thing else | ly panted. 


out of my head. If you will be good enough to do for me what | home ? 


I should have done for myself, I will be much obliged. Call at}, 
* * * * * 


Who can deny a God-speed to any one going 





Hatiecx.— It will be seen that the author of the Tavern 
There will be one bad effect resulting from the immense popu-|| Lounger joins with some others in the remark that we are se- 
larity of ‘La Somnambula.’ Nothing of a less beautiful char-|| vere upon this poet in our ‘ Prose and Verse.’ 
disposed to have this opinion, look into ‘ Alnwick Castle, with 
other Poems,’ just published, and for sale at E.R. Broaders’, 
We think they will judge as we do, 


Let such as are 


acter, and no vocalists of a second rate reputation, will be en- 
dured for a long time. Purchase what of the music Parker has 
and then read our sketch. 
ithat he has written very little — all of it admirable, but, with the 


exception of the beautiful lyric, ‘ Marco Bozzaris,’ nothing very 


published, for me — will you ? 

Obliged for the copy of ‘Prose and Verse.’ By the way, 
what has got Weld’s ‘ Corrected Proofs?’ Is it true that Har- 
rington is writing a novel? Why was not Halleck’s ‘ Fanny’ 
published in Dearborn’s late volume of his poems ? 

1 was delighted with ‘The New Year,’ in the last Pearl. It) 
has much of the playful sprightliness of Dyer, interwoven with | 





remarkable. He has more of the name of a genius — than his 


works will justify. 





Tue Lion Turarre. — This establishment opens on Mon- 

deeper and more exciting thought. Good poetry like this,on a!| day next. The interi ’ the house is neat, and tastefully de 
pers a _ ] zy $,0n a)\day next. The interior of the house is neat, and tastefully dec- 

trite subject, is not to be met even once a year. Send me a} orated -- the company extensive and respectable, and we have 

? ’ H . . 

copy of Dr. Howe’s address, and Mellen’s poem, delivered at) no doubt the house will command a liberal patronage. Al- 

the late phrenological anniversary. I understand Marsh, Capen | ‘though we advocate the legitimate drama, we have no objection 

& Lyon will publish them, Yours, Kc. to well regulated public amusements of any kind, where the ef- 


In answer to our correspondent, we reply, that Mr. Weld’s| forts of talent and genius are called into exertion. 


book is forthcoming — and a rich treat it will be to the lovers of || 
humor and wit. Mr. Harrington’s novel will not be published || 
The reason that ‘ Fanny ’ was not published, | 
it is said, was owing to its satirical, local — or locally satirical | 
character. 





To Corresponpents. — Many articles are on file for inser- 
tion. Our correspondents will favor us by exercising patience. 
Our correspondent at Philadelphia will find the unpublished 


page soon. It was not used, through accident — but, as it was 








not material to a// — what matter? The new year’s present will 
Avzert Pixe.— We find in the Louisville Journal the sub-|| not be forgotten. 

joined paragraph concerning our excellent correspondent: — | 

We get an excellent paper from Little Rock, in the Arkansas 1 





Untiep Horses. — Might not a law be passed by the city, 
Territory, entitled the Advocate, and edited by Mr. Albert Pike,| that, daring the Winter months, at least, a fine shall be imposed 


a young gentleman from Massachusetts, who, at the time of his! upon any one who neglects to fasten his horse when unable to 
removal from his native state, was enjoying a high reputation | attend upon him ? 
When we heard of his) 
emigration, we believed that the extreme sensibility, which is|| 


Not a few lives may be saved by such a sal- 


as a poet throughout New England. utary provision on the part of the city government. 


| 


‘ We fear our Boston friends will hurt their health in puffing 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood. 
he was about entering — but we find that we were mistaken ;}|| ine. 


the usual concomitant of poetical genius, must necessarily unfit 
him for the rough encounters of the new theatre upon which| Too much of one thing is good for noth- 
The Woods are unquestionably good singers, but it should 
he shows himself equally at home, whether flirting with the|) be born in mind that they are mortal,’ says the Lowell Journal. 
muses or grappling hand to hand with the backwoods bear-hunt- | That they are mortal, increases our admiration. 





ers. It were superfluous to ask for him the richest blessings of | 


fortune ; such men control destiny. Tue Laurer. Boston: E. R. Broaders. — Collections of po- 





| etry are becoming fashionable. This, judging from the array of 

Tur Low Price or tue Peart.— We find that the price of | authors’ names, appended toold favorites of ours, in the table of 
the Pearl has been noticed in England as extremely low. The | contents, is, we should judge, one of the best yet published. 
annexed extracts are from the Derbyshire Courier, an English! 
paper of high character and reputation. \| Tue American Montuty has arrived. 


There are also one or two 





It embraces within 

‘One peculiar difference between our periodicals and those | its pages some excellent articles. 
of America is this—ours are always dear and sometimes in-| pages of very inferior quality — Mr. Allston’s verses were no- 
different: across the Atlantic they are always cheap and usu-| ticed last week, and we think, justly censured. 








ally good. This ‘Boston Pearl’ is a proof of their cheapness :| 


—for instance, eight quarto pages of original matter, on all | Tue Tavern Louncer. — The author of these papers finish- 
subjects and by very eminent writers, with a page of music, are) es his task in this number. We think, however, that his pen 
here sold for about ‘Arce pence —the music alone would cost |) will not be idle, and shall inform our readers when he again 
from two shillings to halfa crown in this country. 


that the work is beautifully printed, and really worth collecting | 


Add tothis,|, corresponds with us on new subjects. 





The Baltimore 
Atheneum is. much improved, although we do not have the 


into a volume, and you have an idea of itslow price and high|| The Buckeye of Cincinnati still improves. 
merits. 

‘We have before us the first three numbers of a new volume | pleasure of seeing it often. 
— the 5th— which was commenced on September 19. They! 


include articles of considerable interest, by the leading authors || 
in the United States; for instance, John Neal, the novelist — 
Tuckerman, Whittier, Weld, Professor Longfellow — author | serting the letter from the Capitol, this week. 
of Outre Mer — 1. McLellan, Jr., Power, Pike, Mrs. Sigourney |! 


Wasnineton Corresponpence. — In consequence of the ir- 
| 


regularity of the mails, we are deprived of the pleasure of in- 


A Concert. — Mr. and Mrs. Wood and Mr. Brough give a 
|, concert at the Masonic Temple this evening. Every body will 


Tue Errrick Sureurrp. — James Hoge, author of the; go—and all will be delighted. 


— the American Hemans— and many more.’ 








Queen’s Wake, poems, songs, and novels, died at his residence, || 
> r ‘ ~ * NT a + r ° 

on the banks of the Yarrow, on the twenty-first of November!) Tur New Yorker has been changed to a quarto, and is full 
last. The Ettrick Shepherd — for so Mr. Hogg was called —j| of excellent matter, selected and original. 


had an excellent mind — genius of a peculiar order, and pro= || = 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


dueed some songs which are still popular in Scotland — en-| 


twined in the memory and hearts of her people. 





January 4. La Somnambula. Chimney Piece. 
Young Widow. 


| Tue Lapy’s Boox for January is an improvement upon the|| 5, La Somnambula. 





! 
| 
numbers of last volume. Its columns contain several excellent || G; The Dumb Belle. 
original articles, and the mechanical execution is worthy of | a $6 Fighting by Proxy. 
| 8.+ ¢ Pleasant Dreams. 
i 


praise, 
1 
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ALLEGRETTO, CON TENEREZZA. 











1. ’Tis wo - man’s smile, ’tis wo - man’s sigh, In- 
2. When Eve - ning dons _ her twi - light shade, And 
‘3. The min - strel at the mai - den’s feet Es 









e—e—f:e—e 
i. spire the po --et’s theme, And love drinks rapture from her eye, And sports up - on its beam. The minstrel’s and the 
2. veils each tree and _ bower, And flowers to sleep their heads have laid, ’Tis love’s own charm - ed hour. The lov~er, as the 
3. says his tune - ful art, And _ sings of love, so_ thrilling,sweet,That sighs gush from her heart. How joy-ous - ly his 


e ? Rae 
1. lov-er’ssong With mag-ic num-bers swell; Tis wo - man’s smiles and_ sighs pro - long The sweet, har - mo - nious _ spell. 
2. moments fly, War - bles his roun - de - lay; His blush - ing mis- tress, lingeting by, With smiles his notes re - pay. 
3. song the while Pours out the soft re - frain, ‘Tis wo-man’s sigh, ‘tis woman’s smile,Re - wards the po - et’s © strain.’ 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, by the Author, in the year 1835, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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